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Travel to IRELAND 


the EASY way— 
fly Aer Lingus VISCOUN 
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Aer Lingus takes care of everything. No crowds, fuss or tips— 
no luggage worries. Fly Viscount in comfort, arrive refreshed. 


Children under 12 travel half fare. Viscount services to Dublin S 





from:—London, (Viscount 800) Man- 
chester, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Paris, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Zurich, Rome, Lourdes*and Barcelona? 
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Other services from Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
sai ie Isle of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh"and Jersey: Connecting X 
flights between Dublin and Shannon. 5 


Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British European 
Airways or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent Street, W.1. % 
Telephone: WHItehall 1080. * Summer Services 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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The most beautiful fabric 

in the world, exquisitely 

adorned with Donegal hand 
embroidery and crochet. 

This fine Irish linen luncheon 

set is from our collection of 

fine linens . . . tea and supper 
cloths, handkerchiefs, tablecloths, 
towels, glass cloths, traycloths. 


Henry Street, 


Dublin 
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FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
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WALDEN MOTOR CO. LUD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


EXPRESS 
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SERVICES 
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THE CURRAGH OF KILDARE 


BY SEAMUS MacCALL 


— its tradition as a racecourse dates back to pre-historic times — 


Che Curragh of Kildare is in the heart 
of Ireland’s central limestone plain. 
It is a place of supreme 


importance In the breeding 


of bloodstock. Its name, properly Cuireach, 


is cognate with the Latin cursus, 

and was commonly used by 

the early Irish scholars 

to denote a racecourse. 

As such, the Curragh enjoys the longest 
continuous history in the world, 

for we know that it was 

1 racecourse in pre-historic times, 

that it was the most famous racecourse 
in Ireland as early as the second century, 
and it is the headquarters 


of Irish racing today. 





IN THE earliest Irish sagas, some of which began in oral 
form in the first and second centuries B.C., horses are not 
ridden, but are used to draw chariots. In some of the oldest 
Irish stories, there is evidence in plenty of the popularity 
of chariot races. One such saga, with a title which can 
best be translated as “The Drunken Spree of the Ulstermen’, 
relates how the great Cuchulainn, a hero of the first century 
B.C., set out with some of his friends on a long-distance 
chariot race which began near what is now the city of 
Armagh and ended near what is now the city of Limerick. 
There is also a strangely barbaric story of a ‘sub-king’ of 
Ulster, by name Connor, who made Macha (the wife of 
one of his subjects) race against his finest chariot team 
because of her husband’s boasting about her supernatural 
Heetness of foot. The woman won, but being about to 
give birth to a child, the effort cost Macha her life. In 
dying she put a curse on Ulster. And it was due to the 
effects of that curse that Connor eventually lost his kingdom. 

In the Irish ‘hero tales’ of the second century A.D., 
chariots are already out of fashion. Kings and warriors in 
the brave days of Finn Mac Cumhail and King Cormac 
rode only on horseback and instead of chariot races we 
find the earliest Irish descriptions of horse racing. 

In the ancient Irish laws governing ‘fosterage’—a sort of 
boarding-school system of education—it is laid down that 
fosterfathers must provide ‘the sons of kings and chieftains’ 
with horses. And in the ancient Irish story of “The Battle 
of Moytura’ there is a reference to visitors being asked if 
they had hounds and horses, ‘for at that time’ the old Irish 
scribe informs us, ‘it was the custom, when a body of men went 
outside their own territory, to challenge them to a friendly 
racing contest’. 

The reference to hounds as well as horses is of particular 
interest. But if there is any doubt regarding the antiquity 
of greyhound racing in Ireland the question can be settled 
by a quotation from the Crith Gablach, a seventh-century 
document on the early social organisation of the Irish. For 
there we are told that the ‘seven lawful occupations’ of a 
king were: ‘Sunday, Ale-drinking; Monday, Legislation; 
Tuesday, Fithil (an early Irish form of chess); Wednesday, 
Seeing greyhounds coursing; Thursday, Love-making; 
Friday, Horse-racing; Saturday, At judgements. And if one 
may judge from the old Irish ‘Annals’, the kings of Ireland 
found Friday a less fortunate day than Thursday. For there 
is found the names of a number of kings who lost their lives 
through being thrown while racing. And_ not 
infrequently those accidents occurred on the Curragh. 
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owned centre of the Irish horse-breeding industry. 


There is a curious old Irish legend which attributes the 
existence of the Curragh to St. Brigid, the first woman saint 
in the Irish Calendar. According to tradition, Brigid, being 
in need of a site for her first oratory, asked from the king 
as much land as her cloak would cover. To this the king 
agreed, but the cloak, miraculously expanding, spread over 
the whole plain of what is now the Curragh, and ‘but for 
a rent made in the cloak through the avarice of one of her female 
companions’ it would have covered all Ireland. 

But even more interesting is the fact, recorded by St. 
Brigid’s early biographers, that the future saint had a 
weakness for a smart gallop across the grassy sward of the 
Curragh. One of her successors, the Abbot Cobhach 
(898 A.D.) came to be known as “Racing Cobhach of the 
Curragh’. 

Kildare, or Cill Dara (‘The Church of the Oak’), is, of 
course, the capital town of the county of the same name, 
and lies on the west side of the six-mile expanse of the 
Curragh. It is rich in historical associations. 

It was under the shade of a great oak-tree, near the site of 
the present town, that St. Brigid, about A.D. 470, built her 
original oratory, and thereby began the establishment of 
Ireland’s first convent. Here, too, the nuns of the order 
founded by St. Brigid guarded a perpetual fire in honour of 
their foundress. According to Giraldus Cambrensis, 


Foals at the world-famous National Stud, the Government- 








chaplain to the first Norman invaders of Ireland, the fire 
was reputed to be ‘inextinguishable’. Giraldus further 
mentions that ‘the religious women are so careful and diligent in 
supplying it with fuel that, from the time of St. Brigid, it hath 
remained always burning through so many successions of years; 
and though so vast a quantity of wood hath been in such a length 
of time consumed in it, yet the ashes have never increased’. 

St. Brigid’s fire was eventually extinguished in 1220, 
by order of an Anglo-Norman bishop of Dublin who 
professed to see heretical implications in the diligent care of 
the attendant nuns. It was subsequently relighted, however, 
and remained burning until the suppression of the Monas- 
teries by Henry VIIL. 

The actual site of the ‘perpetual fire ‘is believed to be a 
narrow stone cell, near one of the most prominent of 
Kildare’s notable features—the Round Tower. 

In Ireland there are many of these round towers, dating 
variously from the end of the ninth century to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. They were built mainly to serve 
as watch towers and as places of refuge to which the monks 
could retire with the sacred vessels of the church when the 
approach of Viking raiders was reported. The entrance to 
most of these towers can be reached only by a ladder, and 
as the monks naturally pulled up the ladder behind them, 
floor by floor until they reached the top, they were 








Many famous horses have been associated with 
Ireland's National Stud at Tully, Co. Kildare, 
including Tulyar and Royal Charger. 





comparatively safe. Had the raiders attempted to starve the 
monks into surrender, the delay would have given the local 
clansmen time to gather and give battle. Speedy demolition 
was also out of the question, for the towers were round and 
built of well-mortared stone. 

The Kildare tower is 105 feet high, and some 55 feet in 
circumference and is an excellent example of what is 
generally called Irish-Romanesque. 

Not far from it, and the partially thirteenth-century 
St. Brigid’s Cathedral, is “St. Brigid’s Well’. Local tradition 
says that St. Brigid habitually prayed beside this well, and 
watered her cows and horses at the stream which still flows 
from it. 

At Tully, less than a mile from the town, is the now 
world-famous National Stud, the Government-owned 
centre of the Irish horse-breeding industry. One of the 
most famous horses in it in recent years was Tulyar, who 
was bred nearby at the Aly Khan’s Gilltown Stud. During 
his racing career Tulyar set up an all-time money winning 
record of £76,417, and in 1952 alone he was unbeaten in 
seven of the prominent English races, including the Derby 
and St. Leger. Tulyar was purchased by the National Stud 
from the Aga Khan, for the then record price of £250,000. 

The National Stud was, until recently, also the owner of 
Royal Charger, three-parts brother to Nasrullah who was 
sold to an American syndicate in 1949 for $372,000, then a 
record price for a horse out of Ireland. Outstanding among 
the progeny of Royal Charger, after he went to stud at 
Tully, were Royal Serenade, Royal Duchy, Sea Charger, 
Sheilah’s Cabin, Happy Laughter, Queen’s Flight, and Lady 
Godiva. Royal Charger has since been sold to Mr. Louis B. 
Mayer, for $300,000. 

It will be of further interest to note that since 1900 the 
British Grand National (four and a half miles of the stiffest 
course there is for steeplechasers) has been won by horses 
bred in Ireland 33 times, by horses bred in Britain 11 times, 
U.S.A. 2, France 1, and New Zealand 1. In 1928 the Irish- 
bred Tipperary Tim, a 100 to 1 chance, was the only horse 
in the race to finish the course without a fall. 

On the subject of the supremacy of the Irish-bred horse, 
Mr. Charles Hatton, the leading American sports writer on 
racing and bloodstock breeding, regretted the habit of many 
writers and commentators of referring to Irish horses as 
‘British’ or sometimes even as ‘English’. It was he felt less 
than just to the achievements of Irish breeders. 

‘We think’, he wrote, ‘the climate, geography and environ- 
ment (in Ireland) still represent an essential and important 
difference. The Irish consider this important enough, we take it, 
and they would be pleased were the English to abandon their 
habit of blithely ignoring that Ireland is a separate nation, 
having certain distinct advantages for the rearing of bloodstock’. 

Among the distinct advantagés Mr. Hatton listed 
Ireland’s proximity to the Gulf Stream, which ensures ‘that 
the winters are less prolonged and less grim’, and the fact that 
‘in Ireland horses may graze in rich limestone pastures weeks 
longer...” 











Two gardeners were brought all the way 
from Japan to give the authentic finish to the 
famous Japanese Gardens at Tully, Co. 
Kildare, which each year attract considerable 
numbers of tourists. 


THE JAPANESE GARDENS 

For the visitor to the National Stud an unexpected and 
interesting ‘side show’ is the Japanese Gardens, occupying a 
site which was once little more than a swamp. They owe 
their existence to Lord Wavertree who designed and carried 
out this unusual experiment in horticulture with the help 
of two gardeners brought for the purpose from Japan. 

The gardens are a representation, through the medium 
of miniature trees, flowering shrubs, rockeries, and a great 
variety of flowers, of the Seven Ages of Man. 

On the right, as one enters, is the Gateway of Oblivion 
which leads to an open space where, under a cherry tree, 
is the Cave of Birth. From here a short path, winding its 
way through rocks, symbolises childhood, and leads on then 
through Darkness into Light, and onwards again from 
Ignorance by way of the stone steps of the Hill of Learning, 
to the Unfolding of Knowledge. From here the visitor 
follows another winding course to the Parting of the Ways; 
on the right, now, is Temptation, on the left, Austerity, 


but in the centre is the path of Wedded Bliss by which 
the adventurous pilgrim moves on, over the stepping stones 
of Exploration, to the little island of Wonderous Joy. But 
that is not the end. The pilgrim must move on, along paths 
leading again to Temptation—to the Geisha House, to the 
Bamboo Bridge of Frailty, and beyond these again is the 
Hill of Ambition and the Well of Wisdom; here the pilgrim 
is confronted with steep steps—for the summit of ambition 
is never easy of access, and those who climb must climb 
alone, only to be united with their friends when they have 
attained the Well of Wisdom. 

The return journey is easy, a bridge and stepping stones 
will help the pilgrim on his way through the placid garden 
of Peace and Contentment to the Hill of Mourning. And 
from there he will pass symbolically through the Gate of 
Eternity. But the student of horticulture should pause on 
his way to Eternity in order to examine the trees which 
grow near the stepping stones of the Garden of Peace and 
Contentment; for they are more than four centuries old. 



































As you drive through the quiet countryside of Ireland, 
there are recurring themes which seem to fit so perfectly 
into the landscape that you barely notice them; the pictur- 
esque cluster of little Celtic churches, the Round Tower 
pointing to the sky, the beautifully-sculptured High Cross, 
the little wayside shrine with usually a figure kneeling in 
prayer. You will notice the ploughman bring his horses to a 
standstill while he says his Angelus; how carefully he has 
steered them round the ancient stone marked with a cross 
in the centre of his field. In the cities you will find some of 
the same feeling; in the middle of a busy morning crowds 
will pour out of a church in a side-street, and the evenings 
are melodious with bells. You can hardly call it a religious 
awareness. It is, in a way, the very opposite. Religion is so 
deeply rooted in the character of the people that they are 
hardly conscious of it themselves, it is as much a part of the 
fabric of their lives as eating, sleeping or breathing. 

The explanation is probably partly in the Irish character 
and partly in history. It is fifteen hundred years since 
Patrick brought the light of Christianity to the country 
where he had been brought as a slave to tend sheep on 
Slemish mountain; fifteen hundred years since the stone 
circles like those at Lough Gur, Co. Limerick or Glandore, 
Co. Cork, saw the mystic rites of the Druids. And in that 
time Catholicism in Ireland has known great glory, and 
great suffering. 


IN IRELAND 


Patrick’s mission in Ireland was extraordinarily successful, 
and before his death in 461 he had appointed and con- 
secrated men to carry on his work, and had founded the 
monastic school at Armagh, which is still the primatial See 
of Ireland. Before the end of that century St. Brigid, the 
“Mary of the Gael’, had founded the convent which grew 
to be a great religious establishment, and a number of minor 
establishments had been founded all over the country. In 
the following centuries came St. Enda’s great school at 
Aran, St. Finian’s at Clonard, Clonfert, founded by 
Brendan the Navigator after his return from the wanderings 
which made him famous, Moville, Glendaloch, Derry, 
Durrow, Kells and, greatest of all, Clonmacnois. 

It was Ireland’s “Golden Age’, the long period from the 
sixth to the twelfth century, when Ireland became known as 
the ‘Land of Saints and Scholars’; art and learning flourished 
and students flocked to her shores. St. Colmcille, from 
Iona, converted the Picts of Scotland. As a direct con- 
sequence of the labours of Columbanus, Luxeuil, St. Gall 
and Bobbio, chief centres of religion and scholarship in a 
Europe struggling out of the Dark Ages, were founded. So, 
too, men like Dicuil, Fergil (Virgilius), Archbishop of 
Salzburg, Sedulius, John Scotus Erigena, as well as the 
followers of Columbanus, are honoured to-day in the 
countries of Europe. 

Robin Flower tells us that the Irish ‘are the first of the 
missionary peoples of Europe, famous everywhere in the 
early Middle Ages for their consuetudo peregrinandi, that 
passion for exile in foreign lands which had such momen- 
tous results for European civilisation’. As far back as A.D. 
825 Dicuil, in his treatise De Mensura Orbis Terrae, tells of 
Irish pilgrims to the Holy Land and Egypt, and of the 
migration of Irish monks as far north as Iceland, or Thule, 
in his time and before. 








With such a tradition behind them, it is not to be 
wondered at, then, that later, during Penal times, the direst 
penalties of the law could not stop the people from 
honouring their local pilgrimages. The same determination 
of spirit kept the faith alive to the mutter of the Rosary 
under the thatch, when to be a Catholic was to be an 
outlaw, and held old women and children shivering around 
the Mass rock on exposed mountainsides. 

An Irish pilgrimage to-day, whether it be to one of the 
great national shrines like Croagh Patrick or Lough Derg, or 
to a little shrine of local loyalty—a Miz , a holy well 
—shows an oddly assorted cross-section of the community. 
Farmers, bank-managers, shop-keepers, politicians, old 
country women in their flapping shawls, sophisticated 
young men and women, all united by a common bond for 
a day or weekend; to walk barefoot and pray together 
before returning to the office desk, the mountain farm, the 
round of parties, the tenement house. 


SAINT PATRICK’S PURGATORY—LOUGH DERG 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg, is the scene of the 
greatest and most important of the Irish pilgrimages. Every 
year over forty thousand people from every part of Ireland, 
and from abroad, come to perform this penitential pil- 
grimage which is, perhaps, the most rigorous in Christen- 
dom; one, moreover, that was famous throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages. 

A very early legend tells that St. Patrick, by spending 
forty days of prayer and fasting in a mysterious cavern on 
an island in the lake, expelled the evil spirits who had 
infested the cave. Although it is definitely known, from 
still-surviving fragments of an oratory, cemetery and some 
beehive a that a Celtic monastery flourished there in 
very early times, it does not enter literary history until the 
twelfth century. 

The earliest known account of the island was written by 
a Cistercian monk, Henry of Saltrey, who described a 
descent into the cave by the Knight Owen in the year 1153. 
Legends must have been gathering for centuries, awaiting a 
narrator, for this, and other medieval accounts, describes a 
visit to the cave as an actual and most dangerous descent 
into the horrors and dangers of Purgatory itself, a privilege 
granted by God to Patrick to be undertaken only by the 
most fearless and intrepid penitent. Soon the fame of the 
little island had spread throughout the western world to a 
degree hard to believe if the evidence were not scattered in 
MSS. form throughout the libraries of Europe, and, with 
the rise of historians, the legend was reprinted and glorified. 
The lovely lay L’Espurgatoire de Seint Patriz of Marie de 
France, muse of the Troudabours, is preserved in MSS. 
form in Paris. Erasmus, Rabelais, Burton, are among those 
who wrote of the Purgatory and it is claimed that 
Dante’s Divine Comedy was inspired by it. Calderon, 
the Spanish priest-poet, devoted a whole drama to Lough 
Derg. On many maps of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the island is the most prominently-marked feature 


in the land. During the Middle Ages, most of the pilgrims 
were adventurous foreigners, and a list of the visitors is still 
extant. 

And so, down through the years, have come the peni- 
tents. The destruction of the monastic buildings by a 
tyrannous Government did not stop them, nor the severest 
penalties by Act of Parliament, in Penal times. To-day the 
old myths have disappeared, and the veneration is one of 
piety rather than fear. The legendary rigours are reduced 
to the elements of fast and solitude, prayer and penance; 
the tale carried by pilgrims is no longer one of horrors, 
spectres and demons, but of spiritual retreat and peace of 
soul. 

Station Island is half a mile from the shore and is less than 
an acre in extent. Most of its area is occupied by the 
buildings pertaining to the pilgrimage, which include the 
impressive Church of St. Patrick (this has been raised to the 
dignity of a minor Basilica), two large hospices with 
accommodation for pilgrims, the Prior’s and_ assistant 
priests’ quarters, and the slight remains of some ancient 
oratories or ‘beehive cells’. 

Season of the pilgrimage begins annually at the end of 
May or the beginning of June and ends in mid-August. 
Pilgrims must go barefoot from their arrival on the island 
until leaving (three days in all) and a rigorous fast is 
observed. Only one meal is allowed each day, consisting 
of black tea and dry bread. Penitential devotions commence 
with a visit to St. Patrick’s Church, then visits are made to 
the various ‘stations’, specific prayers being recited at each. 
The first night is spent in vigil in the church. (During the 
pilgrimage season, bona fide pilgrims only are allowed on 
the island). 

A remarkable feature of this pilgrimage is the great 
number of people who come year after year, to whom the 
three days’ retreat from the world is as much part of the 
year’s pious observances as the Easter duties. 





St. Patrick's Purgatory, Lough Derg, is the 
scene of the greatest and most important of 
the Irish pilgrimages. 











CROAGH Patrick, Co. MAYo 

Second in importance only to Lough Derg, and in some 
ways more impressive and evocative of the traditional spirit 
of Irish piety, comes the pilgrimage to Croagh Patrick, 
Ireland’s Holy Mountain. It is a graceful isolated cone rising 
above the shores of island-strewn Clew Bay in Co. Mayo. 

On this lonely summit, in the year 441, St. Patrick spent 
the forty days of Lent in prayer and fasting for the people of 
Ireland. In the Book of Arm: igh (eighth century), we read 
the brief memoir of Tirechan: ‘and Patrick went to Mount 
Egli (Croagh Patrick) to fast on it forty days and forty 
nights, keeping the discipline of Moses and Elias and 
Christ’. In the Tripartite Life there is a long and rather more 
fanciful account of Patrick’s sojourn on the peak, and the 
promises extracted by him from God, including the promise 
that none who sang his hymn from one watch to the other 
should suffer the pains of hell, and that Ireland should never 
lose the Faith which he had brought with him. And for 
more than 1,500 years people have come to pray on the 
summit. 


St. Mac Dara’s Island lies a few miles from Carna, 
County Galway. It is a place of pilgrimage. Boatmen 
passing the island dip their sails three times in honour 


of the saint. 
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The pilgrimage takes place annually on the last Sunday 
of July. The ascent is made from dusk onwards on the 
Saturday evening. For all its beauty at a distance, close up 
Croagh Patrick proves to be a bare, stony, inhospitable 
mountain. The ascent is steep and tiring and made more 
difficult during the last section by the loose flinty shale, 
which slides from under the feet with every step upwards— 
yet, despite this, many make the ascent barefoot. It is 
indeed inspiring to watch the vast assemblage of devout 
pilgrims performing this most gruelling of penitential 
journeys. In recent years the numbers have increased to 
nearly 80,000—a vast flow of humanity moving slowly 
up the mountain and revolving ceaselessly around the 
summit from dusk until dawn. 

Prescribed devotional exercises are performed on the 
summit, and as dawn breaks, slowly discovering to the eye 
a magnificent view of sea, coast and mountain, an unbroken 
succession of Masses commences, and Holy Communion 
is dispensed to the kneeling throng. 

KNOCK SHRINE, Co. MAyo 

On the 21st August, 1879, the Blessed Virgin, with St. 
Joseph and St. John the Evangelist, appeared at the gable 
of the little parish church of Knock, Co. Mayo. The vision 
lasted two hours and was witnessed by a number of people. 
When it became known, people began to come to the 
scene of the apparition in large numbers. On October 8th, 
1879, the church authorities formally appointed a Com- 
mission of Enquiry. The shrine has drawn people from 
many parts of the world, among them many invalids. Some 
outstanding cures and countless favours and graces are 
attributed to Our Lady of Knock. 

Officially, Knock Shrine opens to pilgrims on the first 
Sunday in May and closes on Rosary Sunday in October, 
and during this period an average of 800 pilgrims visit the 
shrine every Sunday. Apart from this, large numbers attend 


independently on week-days. The opening pilgrimage of 


the season is led annually by the Archbishop of Tuam. 























Our Lapy’s Istanp, Co. WEXFORD 

Though of less wide-spread renown than Lough Derg, 
Croagh Patrick or Knock, the tradition of veneration here 
is of considerable antiquity; it is, perhaps, Ireland’s oldest 
shrine to Our Lady. 

The sea-inlet called Lady’s Island Lake is near Carnsore 
Point on the southern coast of Wexford, and Lady’s Island 
is connected to the mainland by a causeway. Tradition holds 
that it was founded by St. Abban, nephew of St. Ibar, in the 
sixth century and although there is no actual record of 
pilgrimage here until the twelfth century, a tradition has 
always existed in the barony of Forth that it was a place of 
pilgrimage from the earliest days of Christianity. It was 
certainly the site of an ancient monastery dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. To-day there remain the ruins of an 
Augustinian Priory and a Norman Castle. The first castle on 
the site was erected by Rudolph de Lamporte who joined 
the second Crusade in 1184 and was killed the following 
year at the battle of Hattin. 

The pilgrimage takes place on the Feast of the Assumption, 
August 15th. The pilgrims form a colourful procession, the 
men bearing banners, the women carrying bouquets of 
flowers. The procession wends its way around the island, 
the singing of hymns alternating with the recitation of the 
Rosary. At the far end of the peninsula stands an altar, 
where the priest gives Benediction. 





FAUGHART, Co. LOUTH 

Faughart, a quiet village overlooking Dundalk Bay, has 
from time immemorial been regarded as the birthplace of 
Saint Brigid, the Patroness of Ireland. Brigid was greatly 
loved and revered by the people of Ireland from her early 
years, and there is evidence that the traditional shrine at her 
birthplace was a place of devotion even during her lifetime. 
The present Shrine, however, was not erected until 1933. It 
contains a portion of the head of Saint Brigid. 

There is hardly a day throughout the year when a 
handful of people cannot be seen praying at the Shrine. 
Organised groups come to Faughart on Sundays throughout 
the summer, but the first Sunday of July is the day appointed 
for the National Pilgrimage. 

On the day of the National Pilgrimage, the devotions 
commence at St. Brigid’s Church, Kilcurry, from whence 
the relic is escorted in procession to the Shrine, a distance of 
two miles. On arrival at the Shrine the relic is placed for 
public veneration by the side of the shrine altar, prescribed 
prayers are recited and a sermon preached on the life of the 
saint. Benediction follows. 


The pilgrims then disperse, many of them to perform 
the traditional exercises or ‘Stations’—reciting specified 
prayers at places marked by custom, including the stream, 
the mound supporting the cross, and the knee-marked stone. 
Many also visit the old cemetery and ruined Church and 
Well of Saint Brigid on the summit of Faughart hill, about 
a half a mile from the shrine. 








GENERAL INFORMATION 


Special transport arrangements are made in connection with the 
main pilgrimages. 

For Lough Derg, special pilgrimage rail tickets (return—valid 
six days) are issued at all main centres, covering the rail journey 
to Pettigo Station and the bus journey from there to the shores of 
Lough Derg. A regular boat service carries pilgrims from the 
lakeside to Station Island. Garage accommodation is available on 
the mainland shore. Individual pilgrims can travel independently 
to the island at any time during the season, but anyone wishing to 
organise a pilgrimage or large party should communicate first 
with the Rev. Prior, Lough Derg, Pettigo, Co. Donegal, indicating 
the proposed date and number of persons. When this has been 
confirmed, arrangements can be made direct with the transport 
companies. 

On the weekend of the Croagh Patrick pilgrimage, special trains 
are operated to Westport, the town nearest the foot of the mountain. 

Pilgrims to Knock Shrine also avail of special trains to Claremorris 
and buses from there to Knock. Ambulance coaches with doctors 
and trained nurses in attendance are attached to the trains. Those 
wishing to prolong their visit can be comfortably accommodated 
at a Hostel in Knock village. 










































Second in importance to Lough Derg comes the 
pilgrimage to the top of Croagh Patrick—lreland’s 
Holy Mountain—where St. Patrick is said to have 
spent the forty days of Lent in prayer and fasting in 
the year 441. 











the glamour of HURLING 





BY P. D. MEHIGAN 






The major hurling championship games are We, IN IreLaNnD, think that no sporting spectacle in the 
played between june end September. world can quite compare in speed and daring with Ireland’s 
ancient field-game—called Hurling in English and Ioman 
in the Gaelic tongue. Visitors, seeing it for the first time are, 
at first startled and then delighted. It is said to be the oldest 
ball-game in the world, a claim which is supported by 
many ancient manuscripts in our museums and libraries. 
The heroes of many of the Irish sagas were champion hurlers 
—Cuchulainn, Finn, Oscar and Diarmuid. At the Battle of 
Moytura in Co. Mayo, dating back centuries before the 
Christian Era, it is recorded that during a three-day truce 
between the rival armies, twenty-seven warriors were 
selected from cither side and contested a Challenge Hurling 
Game. 

When the Gaelic Athletic Association (for the develop- 
ment of native sports and pastimes) was founded in 1884, 
the game of Hurling got first place in its programme; and 
today the championship finals in Hurling are considered 
the major spectacle of the Irish sporting year. 

For his enjoyment, the tourist will be wise to keep an 
afternoon of his Irish visit free for one of the big hurling 
championship games at, say, Croke Park (Dublin), 
Thurles, Cork or Limerick. The big championship matches 
are played between June and September. To see one of them 
is a ‘must’ for every visitor; but like every game, to enjoy 
it most, it’s best to know something of the rules. 




























It is played on a rather large pitch—160 yards by 100 th: 
is the usual area. There are fifteen players a side—a goal- It 
keeper, six backs, two midfield, and six forwards. The fer 
scoring posts are seven yards apart and sixteen feet high. At lor 
eight feet from the ground there is a crossbar; a goal cat 
(three points) is scored when the ball is driven under the bar; is z 
a point is scored when the ball passes between the posts and be 
above the bar. The duration of play is limited to two half- on 
hour periods owing to the strenuous nature of the game, for 
with a half-time rest of ten minutes. The game starts with all . 
backs in position; the midfield players and forwards line up = 
with crossed hurleys at centre and the referee throws the All 


ball in fast and low between them. the 
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The Hurling Final at Croke Park, Dublin, is always keenly 
contested. Speed, skill, judgment, team spirit and accuracy are 
of major importance in this oldest of ball games. 


The hurling ball is made with a core of cork and woollen 
thread rolled firmly, covered with white chrome leather. 
It weighs about four ounces and is nine inches in circum- 
| ference. The hurley (called a Caman in Irish) is three feet 
long and made of specially selected root of ash which 
carries a natural bend for the striking part (or boss), which 
is about two-and-a-half inches wide, and with it the ball can 
be hit accurately both on the sod and overhead—this being 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of hurling, making 
for speed and brilliancy. 

The Hurling ball is resilient and can be hit long distances 
—a score direct from a midfield drive being always possible. 
All tripping, hacking, charging from behind is prohibited; 
the ball may be caught in the air but must only be lifted 





from the ground with the hurley and not the hand. Speed, 
skill, judgment, teamship, accuracy—these are vital 
attributes of a good hurler. Courage, tenacity in tackling 
and stamina are all essentials. The skill with which the 
flying ball is hit is a source of wonder to those seeing the 
game for the first time. 

Hurling is a game that, like violin playing, must be learnt 
young, if championship class is a player’s ambition. Unlike 
hockey which has its roots in hurling, the hurling 
demands equal facility of hitting from either the left 
or right side. 

Championships in all grades are played in Ireland each 
year, on a county basis. Inter-county, inter-province and 
all-Ireland semi-finals and finals all attract capacity gates. 
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Hurling, unlike hockey, demands equal 
facility in hitting from either the left or the 
right. 


Over eighty thousand spectators is not unusual. Accom- 
modation of grounds is gradually being extended and 
improved. At present, the headquarters of the sport at 
Croke Park, Dublin, is being surrounded with covered 
stands to a capacity of 100,000—an unprecedented pro- 
portion of the total four million population of a small 
island nation. 

Every county holds its thousands of enthusiastic followers 
of all ages and of both sexes. They follow their teams up 
with intense interest from the first round to the final. 

The tourist watching the game for the first time may find 
it hard to follow the flight of the white ball, so fast does it 
move. His next impression is of the courage of the players, as 
on both sides, they swing their ashen blades on the speeding 
ball. But accidents are very few, for there is inborn art in 
the method of approach and timing. The resilient ball often 
fies hither and thither in the air without touching the earth. 
So free and stylish is the skilful hurler’s swing of ash that 
flashing exchanges on the field are filled with excitement. 
The rival forwards and defenders clash like waves breaking 
on a rockbound coast. Cheers and counter cheers well up 
as backs swing clear. Then sprinting forwards with smooth 
command of ball and ash will race through in pairs or 
threes shooting for goals and points as they speed on. 

The goalkeeper (called cul-Baire in Gaelic) needs a sharp 
eye as he parries bullet-like shots under the bar and appears 
to ignore the danger from rushing forwards. Cool as ice, 
he swings on the ball and drives it far afield—drop-shots 
off the left-swing, or the right; doubling the ball on the sod 
or overhead; tackling or dummying past; every passage of 
play full of speed and energy. Scores generally run close 
in hurling’s major games. Very often the spectators are as 
exhausted as the players at the end of the pulsating hour. 
Good sportsmanship and self-control are characteristic of 
Ireland’s premier game, which is purely amateur. A hurling 
match is an absorbing and unique experience—something 
indigenous to Ireland, racy of the soil and altogether 
satisfying. 


— 
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Lake Monsters 


by CAOIMHIN O DANACHAIR 











' Christmas is a time for stories and nowhere in the world more so than in Ireland, a country 
K famed for one of the richest oral folk traditions in Western Europe. Every place has its 
associated facts and fables, its history and its fantasy. 

In this short article Caoimhin O Danachair mentions some of the lesser known legends 
linked in popular tradition with some of the lakes which are scattered through the Irish 
countryside. Christmas! It’s a time for stories and a time for relaxation—and, we might add, 
an excellent time for an Irish vacation. With its island shores washed by the warm currents 
of the Gulf Stream, Ireland enjoys an agreeably mild winter. Occasionally the intense greens 
of its landscapes are, for a few days, white with a dusting of snow, quickly gone. 

For those who enjoy the outdoor life, the air is clear and invigorating and crisp; whilst those 
who prefer the bright lights of the city will find the shops and stores at their best, and programmes 
specially devised for their entertainment at the major hotels throughout the Christmas holiday 
season. 
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ComING Over the Conor Hill road from Dingle to Tralee 
you'll stop at the head of the pass to look at the immense 
prospect to the north—seventy miles or more of sea and 
land as far as the Connemara mountains on a clear day. You 
should, however, spare a glance for the small lakes away 
down below to the right in the cim of Mullaghveal, for in 
one of these dwells the mysterious Carrabuncal. Loch Geal 
—Bright Lake—is its name and well may you ask why, for 
its colour is dark brown. But one glimpse of the Carrabuncal 
will still your doubts, for he is a wondrous beast, all studded 
with jewels and pearls, and when he stirs in the depths the 
lake shines like milk in the moonlight. A visit to his home 
might be worth a frogman’s while, for he is unique in 
Ireland; his nearest relative seems to be the carabunculo of 
the Upper Amazon. 

Quite different is the water-horse (each uisce), which is 
the most common species of our sublacustrine fauna. For 
the most part they are comparatively harmless, which is 
just as well, for there is hardly a lake of any size bigger than 
a keeler in which one or more of these creatures is not to be 
found. Usually they content themselves—like the well- 
known specimen in Loch Unna between Carrick and 
Glencolmcille—with frightening the passers-by with their 





...he then plunges into the lake 
and the lucky ones get off with a drenching. 


, 


splashing the water or gambolling on the shore. One water- 
horse, of deceptively mild aspect, tries to coax visitors to 
Carrowmore Lake in County Mayo on to his back. He then 
plunges into the lake and the lucky ones get off with a 
drenching. Hitherto we have no evidence of what happens 
to the unlucky ones. One white water-mare out of Coumfea 
Loch in the Comeraghs worked for six years for a local 
farmer and had five foals in the meantime. But when a 
servant boy struck her with a whip she whistled up her foals 
and all six took to the water and were not seen since. 

At least one water-horse has gained fame in medical 
circles. An old lady with a bad bout of rheumatism was told 
by a poor scholar that there was a certain cure in the waters 
of Loch Nahanagan in the Wicklow Gap and drove thither 
in state and a side-car. For the rough path to the lakeside a 




















kitchen chair mounted on two poles made a convenient 
palanquin borne by two sturdy youths. But they were 
hardly at the brink when a huge water-horse reared up his 
head and the bearers dropped everything and ran for their 
lives. Later the good old parish priest took them to task. 
How dared they desert a poor helpless woman? ‘Helpless 
is it? Wasn’t she three leps out in front of us and we passing 
the lead mines in Giendasan? And who was it, tell me that 
much, that won the single jig at the Feis the Sunday after? 
Helpless, how are you!’ 

Closely related to the water-horse is the ptica, which 
inhabits deep river-pools and is of nocturnal habits. His 
speciality is offering lifts to unwary travellers, and then 
giving them the ride of their lives through brakes and briars 
before leaving them sprawling in a distant bog. The only 
recorded instance of a ptica meeting his match is when a 
keen follower of the Scarteen Black and Tans, ready for the 
occasion with specially made spurs and whip, rode one of 
them to a standstill and trotted him back from Bantry to 
Ballylanders in the dawn. The best-known specimen lived 
at Pollaphuca until the nineteen thirties, when he took 
offence at the conversion of his lair into a hydro-electric 
plant and vanished. 

Several lakes shelter unwilling tenants, serpents and 
monsters confined in them in the good old days when such 
things were possible. Saint Ciaran bound one to the bottom 
of Loch Ree on the Shannon, and, Saint Beircheart drove 
another into Loch Curra in the Galtees. A particularly 
noisome piast was lured into the Devil’s Punchbowl, above 
Killarney, on the promise of release ‘to-morrow’. Even yet 
one musing by the shore in the twilight may be shaken to 
his boot-studs by a raucous whisper of ‘Hey, you there! 
Is it to-morrow yet?’ Another foul specimen tore loose from 
his bonds and swallowed a passing warrior whole. The 
latter however, mindful no doubt of Clausewitz’ doctrine 
of internal lines, hewed his way out with a sword. So great 
a volume of blood gushed from the dying monster that the 
lake has ever since been called Loch Derg, the Red Lake. 

Water-cows, on the whole, are a gentle race, although 
the water-bull, like his counterpart on the land, should be 
approached with caution. A herd of white water-cows 


_ inhabits deep river-pools and is of nocturnal habits. 









































.a raucous whisper of ‘hey, you there ! Is 
it to-morrow yet ?’ 
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comes out of Loch Gur at certain times, but does no harm 
apart from eating up the grass that rightly belongs to the 
local farmers’ cattle. They have been known to give milk 
to the needy in the bad times. 

A few lake monsters there are which yet defy positive 
identification. What exactly (or should it be who:) is the 
‘hairy man’ seen on the shore of the lake in Coomshingaun: 


And what about the monster in Loch Brin, west of 


Killarney? It is not very long since a local sportsman had at 
this creature with a shotgun, but without positive result. Is 
it perhaps a dobharchi, shaped like an otter but as big as a 
walrus? A couple of centuries ago one of these monsters 


...the ‘hairy man’ seen on the shore of the lake. 





killed Grace Connolly, wife of Terence Mac Loughlen, on 
the shore of Glenade Loch in County Leitrim. The enraged 
husband slew the monster, but its dying whistle brought its 
still more fearsome mate up from the depths. Mac Loughlen 
and his brother, mounted on horses, drew it away from the 
lake and killed it in a fierce struggle. In proof of all this you 
mav still see the tombstones of Terence Mac Loughlen and 
his wife in Convall graveyard, and a local ballad celebrates 
the event in many verses. 

It is well, therefore, to approach an Irish lake with some 
degree of caution. And, when walking away from one, 
don’t look back. You may be followed. 
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KERAY 


by Brian FitzGerald 


ONE SUMMER’S day in the year 1842 an English visitor stood 
on O’Connell Bridge, Dublin, admiring the view. “A very 
brilliant and beautiful prospect—the Four Courts and their 
dome to the right; and in this direction seaward, a consider- 
able number of vessels are moored, and the quays are black 
and busy with the cargoes discharged from ships. Seamen 
cheering, herring-women bawling, coal carts loading—the 
scene is animated and lively’. 

Animated and lively Dublin was in Thackeray’s day (for 
he was the English visitor), and so the city remains. The 
view along the quays to the Four Courts reminded him of 
the quays at Paris: just as it reminds us now. And the shops 
in O'Connell Street (then called Sackville Street), which he 
found ‘rich and spacious’ are not a whit less grand today, 
although magnificent O’Conneli Street has had to be largely 
rebuilt. 

This was the first visit the author of Vanity Fair had paid 
to Ireland. He had stepped off the steamer at Dunleary that 
same morning, wearing a comfortable top-coat of London 
fashion and carrying a neat travelling bag in his hand. He 
had bargained with the owner of a jaunting-car (garbed in 
knee-breeches and battered tall hat, with a straw in his 
mouth), driven to his hotel in St. Stephen’s Green, and, 
having deposited his baggage there, had set out to see the 
sights. In Dublin he admired not only the great public 
buildings—Bank of Ireland, Royal Sale (now City 
Hall), Trinity College, etc.—but also the ‘old-fashioned, 
well-built airy, stately streets’, especially Fitzwilliam Square 
—‘a noble place, the garden of which is full of flowers and 
foliage. The leaves are green, and not black as in similar 
places in London; the red-brick houses tall and handsome’. 

It is a happy thought that were Thackeray to revisit 
Dublin now, he would find the great Georgian squares, with 
their doorknockers and fanlights, unchanged since his time. 
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The Shelbourne Hotel as it appeared in 1842, 
the year Thackeray stayed in it. Since then it 
has undergone many changes and improve- 
ments to maintain its position as one of 
Dublin's leading luxury hotels. 





stands out on the sky-line. 
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Much remains of the animated and lively scene which Thackeray 
saw on his arrival in Dublin. The dome of the Four Courts still 







He went to Cork. He made the journey not, as we do 
today, in a dieselised train or motor-car, but in an over- 
crowded stage-coach drawn by four horses. But the beauty 
of Cork struck him, just as it strikes every visitor. ‘I do not 
know a town to which there is an entrance more beautiful, 
commodious and stately’, he writes. ‘Fine gardens, and 
parks, and villas cover the shore on each bank; the river is 
full of brisk craft moving to the city or out to sea; and the 
city finely ends the view, rising upon two hills on either 
side of the stream’. Much water has flowed under Patrick’s 
Bridge in Cork since Thackeray was there; but there is today 
the same air of bustle and gaiety in the city streets, and there 
are the beautiful Munster women to admire, as in his time. 
The Cork ladies, he proclaimed, were witty and vivacious, 
and ‘as well dressed as French women, and incomparably 
handsomer’. 

On the day that Thackeray arrived in Cork, and as the 
passengers were descending from the coach, he observed ‘a 
stout, handsome, honest-looking man of some two-and- 
forty years’, who was passing by. He remarked also that he 
was receiving a number of bows from the crowd around. It 
was Father Mathew, the apostle of temperance. (Today, his 
statue dominates St. Patrick’s Bridge). 

After Cork, Thackeray went to Killarney. Inevitably; 
Killarney was already the high-spot of Ireland’s beauty. 
(Had not Sir Walter Scott, some twenty years before, 
described it as ‘the grandest sight I have ever seen’)? 

Every mile that Thackeray pushed westward in the stage- 
coach his wonder at the beauty of the scenery grew. “What 
sends picturesque tourists to the Rhine and Saxon Switzer- 
land: Within five miles round the pretty inn of Glengarriff 
there is a country of the magnificence of which no pen can 
give an idea’. He approached Killarney by the wild, 
beautiful road from Kenmare, which commands unsur- 
passed views of the famous lake and vast blue mountain. 
‘Turk, Tomies, and Mangerton were clothed in purple, 
like kings in mourning; great heavy clouds were gathered 
round their heads, parting away every now and then, and 























ckero ’ made his way through Ireland by 
dean-four. The visitor to Ireland 
ays can also savour and enjoy some- 
of txe flavour of this leisurely mode of 
ort, taking a jaunting car through leafy 
sor « horse cab through city streets. 


















leaving their noble features bare. The lake lay for some time 
underneath us, dark and blue, with dark misty islands in the 
midst. On the right-hand side of the road would be a 
precipice covered with a thousand trees, or a green rocky 
flat, with a reedy mere in the midst, and other mountains 
rising as far as we could see’. 

The inns were crowded when Thackeray arrived because 
of the horse-races, which he went to see. He admired the 
women in their blue cloaks, which were then commonly 
worn in the south-west. ‘There was a brightness and 
intelligence about the immense Irish crowd, which I don’t 
remember to have seen in an English one’, he tells us. 
Thackeray left Killarney in one of Bianconi’s famous 


jaunting-cars. In these the seats ran sideways, the passengers’ 


legs stretching over the sides; they were brightly painted, 
yellow and crimson being the usual colours. After visiting 
Limerick and Galway, he saw something of Connemara, 
wild and beautiful, including ‘a real live eagle’. 


Of all the places that Thackeray visited in Ireland, it 
was Westport, in County Mayo, and the scenery 
around it that most excited him. It was, he declared, 
‘a miracle of beauty’. 













But of all the places that Thackeray went to in Ireland, it 
was Westport, in Co. Mayo, and the scenery round it that 
most excited him. The scene, he declared, was a ‘miracle of 
beauty—Clew Bay, girdled on every side by lofty 
mountains, with Croagh Patrick, Ireland’s holiest mountain, 
known as the Reek, towering above it. ‘From an eminence, 
I caught sight not only of a fine view, but of the most 
beautiful view I ever saw in the world, I think. The sun 
was just about to set, and the country round about and to 
the east was almost in twilight. The mountains were 
tumbled about in a thousand fantastic ways, and swarming 
with people. Trees, corn-fields, cottages made the scene 
indescribably cheerful; noble woods stretched towards the 
sea, and, abutting on them, between two highlands lay the 
smoking town. .. . But the Bay, and the Reek, which 
sweeps down to the sea, and a hundred islands in it, were 
dressed up in gold and purple and crimson, with the whole 
cloudy west in a fame. Wonderful, wonderful!’ 

















Islands 


Launching a currach is a skilful job. Aran Islands. 


OnE Day in January we were standing leaning against the 
wind in Galway harbour, looking down into the little fifty- 
year-old steamer that plugs thirty miles out to the three 
Aran Islands twice a week (and three times in summer). 

The Dun Aengus is a splendid little vessel, originally built 
as a tug for towing sailing ships out of Galway Bay and later 
converted to carry passengers. With a single screw, her 
compound engine gives her a maximum speed of eight 
knots (stokers permitting). She is the proud possessor of a 
radio-telephone, faint but homely, connecting her with 
Valentia in County Kerry. 

The captain looked surprised and wondered why we'd 
be wanting a trip at this time of the year. But the boat would 
be going out on the Saturday, weather permitting, and if we 
should want to stay over in one of the guest houses there he 
would collect us the following Wednesday—weather per- 
mitting, of course. 
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The Dun Aengus sailed punctually at 8.30. We found 
ourselves among a bunch of islanders going home—some 
from Galway, others from as far afield as New Zealand. 
There was a lighthouse keeper, too, on his way to a spell of 
duty on the south island, Inisheer; a very young teacher 
going out somewhat unwillingly to Inishmore for her first 
post; and three students with a cine camera and shiny 
leather suitcases who were going to study the local music. 
They had hoped to record it, but then discovered there was 
no electricity for their apparatus. 

The day worsened and there was a swell and strong wind 
when the Dun Aengus dropped anchor four hours later on 
the leeside of Inisheer, the southernmost island. Figures 
stood out blackly against the beach, and one group was 
launching a curragh through the surf. 

The curragh danced nearer, manned by four oarsmen 
with very long pole-like oars. Made of tarred canvas 
stretched over laths, the curragh has a bent-up bow to 
assist in landings through surf. It looked a frail but work- 
manlike design. The crew dexterously brought the boat 
alongside, and we clambered into the stern with the crates 
of Guinness. The local music-searchers, with cine and shiny 
suitcases, were inserted in the bow like sardines. 

We do not keep our eyes off our crew. They radiated 
good health and high spirits, with their ruddy cheeks and 
boisterous talk—half in Irish and half in English. They 
shoved off from the Dun Aengus and pulled steadily for the 
shore. They wore thick homespun trousers and coats, with 
the coloured crios round their waists. On their feet were 
pampooties—sandals of raw cowhide which they soak in 
water at night to keep supple. 

The passengers eyed with some apprehension the four- 
foot surf through which we had to land, but the crew 
made it look easy. Ata word from the stroke oar they backed 
the curragh over the surf stern first to where an eager 
reception party was waiting up to their knees in the sea to 
pull us high up the beach to a dry landing. 


Children of Aran. Inheritors of its rich 
traditions and rugged way of life. 


Almost the entire population, I suppose, had gathered to 
watch the steamer arrive, and as we walked up the beach 
silent groups acknowledged our “good day’ with unsmiling 
nods, watching us pass politely and incuriously. They did 
not seem unfriendly, but proud and reserved. It made one 
feel humbled to pass through them and see beyond the 
achievements of years—even centuries—of toil: their tiny 
square fields, manured with seaweed, the sand and rock 
sparsely covered with grass; and each little plot sheltered by 
drystone walls against the sweeping ruthlessness of the 
wind. Chickens there were, and the odd horse, and, of 
course, the donkeys, the modesty of whose needs proves 
invaluable on such poor land. 
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Left: Loading cattle on the ‘Dun Aengus’ is a tricky 
manoeuvre. 


Right: Flimsy in the sea, the currach’s lightness is an 
advantage when it must be carried out of reach of the 
high seas of winter. 


In the doorway of one cottage was a young woman 
smiling and beckoning to us to come in. With her thick red 
skirt and shawl (the colour they love to wear) and the wind 
in her cheeks, she was a pleasant sight. We walked in and 
she bade us welcome to the kitchen, where her mother was 
clattering the pots and preparing the meal over the fire. 

Would we take some tea and draw near to the hearth: 
Or would we like to see the jerseys they had been knitting 
to sell to the tourists:—Ah, but it’s the crios you'd be 
wanting, is it: They had one, and it changed hands, with 
many compliments. 

The men of the Aran Islands have worn the crios for many 
centuries, and they still wear it to-day. A long belt, 14 to 
2 inches wide, woven of coloured wools in the most 
intricate designs, it is wound twice round the waist and 
knotted. Each family evolves its own pattern and keeps to 
it, in the same way as the women keep to family patterns 
for the heavy waistcoats and jerseys worn by their men. 
Underlying family pride in one design is, we learnt, a purely 
practical and tragic purpose: the identification of bodies 
washed up several weeks after a boating accident. 

The women enjoy the tourists. They sell them the thick 
cable-knit sweaters of oiled white wool, the woollen 
tammies and gay shawls that you see in the home industries 
shops of Dublin. 

The island priest accompanied us as we boarded the Dun 
Aengus again, hoping to land at Inishmaan, the other half of 
his parish. He was unlucky. The full force of the Atlantic 
gale hit the ship as we left the shelter of Inisheer and 
ploughed across the strait with nothing between us and 
America. No curragh could have survived that sea, and the 
foam-whipped coast bore no signs of life. The Dun Aengus 
turned back to drop the priest on Inisheer. The poor man 
was pea-green. A long blast on the siren brought out the 
curragh crew again, and then we swung round to face the 
gale once more. 

The ship was handled beautifully, and before long the 
motion became less dramatic as we approached the bay of 
Kilronan on Inishmore—the big island. Here the steamer 
comes alongside a pier where a long line of donkey and 
pony carts awaits the unloaded cargo. These carts come 
hurtling round the corners at great speed, the driver 
standing upright like a Roman charioteer. 


As we walked through the town and round the sweep of 
the bay we received the same grave and reserved greetings 
from the islanders. The children, their faces scarlet in the 
wind, gave us a grinning ‘hello’. The sandy shore road, 
bordered by drystone walls, was barely wide enough for 
two carts to pass. Several cyclists went by—a sign of the 
progress in Inishmore, which, with its pier and motor- 
driven fishing boats, is years ahead of the other two islands. 
Inishmaan, we are told, boasts no wheeled vehicle of any 
kind—not even a wheelbarrow. 

‘Surely the most desolate place on earth’, wrote J. M. 
Synge, fifty years ago, of the Aran Islands. They are not 
quite so desolate to-day. There is a motor lifeboat at 
Kilronan to take a doctor to the other islands, each of which 
is linked with the main island by radio-telephone. There is 
the beginning of a pier at Inisheer, so cattle will not have to 
be swum off to the steamer in summer. But change comes 
slowly and therein lies the magic. 

Soon it was time to go—without seeing the great stone 
fort of Dun Aengus from which the boat takes its name. 
We left the islands to themselves until the steamer’s next 
trip in four days’ time—weather permitting, of course. 
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HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
| miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
| restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
| Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
| Gastronome. 





| THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
| The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
| ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
| comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
| leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
\~e gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
| 66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1957. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Monsieur Deschamps, the 
Chef de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 








Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.I.A.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 











|REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 

If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
| O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 7} gns. to 84 gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.IL.A.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informal at- 
mosphere.‘ We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Mlustrated brochures on request. 


THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. 
Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 











ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 

| Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
/Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
| tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
|holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 
| 782481. 


DOWNHILL HOTEL, BALLINA, A MOST 
modern hotel on the banks of the Moy in 
beautiful wooded grounds—4o acres. Finest 
angling centre in Ireland. Sea trout angling 
free on eight miles of Moy estuary. Salmon 
and sea trout angling free on Lough Conn. 
Luncheon baskets for guests. Bedroom 
telephones, fully licensed, central heating. 


CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardara. 
H. & C. water. Phone Glenties 9. 








Kerry 





| SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
| A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
| all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
| Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
| Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 


| brochure. 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 





Leitrim 








| HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN, A.A., R.1.A.C. 

Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
| which the management is justly proud is the 
| tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) $1461. 








COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ’phone 
Kenmare 13. 








TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house 
standing in its own grounds of 50 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 
furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. ’Phone Bundoran 48. 
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Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 





Galway 





SWEENEY'S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.LA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Sea trout 
fishing available. Telephone and Telegrams: 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.LA.C. AA. 





Sligo 





GRANDHOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 





Limerick 





ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
’*Phone 74. 





Wexford 





THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 











Planning a Holiday in Ireland? 


A glance at the advertisements on 
this page may help you make up your 
mind where to stay. All premises listed 
are registered with Bord Failte Eireann 
—the Irish Tourist Board. 
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SPEND CHRISTMAS 
THIS YEAR AT 


THE 
GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


where the following Special Arrangements 
have been made for your entertainment : — 


TUESDAY, 24th December. 
Dinner and Dancing, 7.30 to 12 o’clock. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 25th December. 
Lunch Time Music. Famous Buffet Dis- 
play. Yuletide Dinner, 7 p.m. Dancing and 
Entertainment to follow. 


ST. STEPHEN’S DAY, 26th DEC. 
Gala Supper Dance and Floor Show. 


FRIDAY, 27th December. 
Gala Dinner. 


TUESDAY, 3lst December. 
New Year’s Eve Grand Gala Dance and 
Entertainment. Dancing from Io p.m. 


Dancing to 
THE GRESHAM HOTEL ORCHESTRA 


Evening Dress Essential at all Dances. 


Terms: 

Inclusive of all Meals, Dances and Festivals 
(excepting Tues., 31st December). 
From 45/ Daily 


for a stay of not less than four (4) days. 


ITORS ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE THEIR RESERVA- 
ONS EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


Phone 46881 


December, 1957 


*Residents are asked to notify their table 
reservations to the Head Waiter. 


























GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 
‘ENTERPRISE EXPRESS’ ROUTE Part TY i the 
High-speed Steam and Diesel Passenger Trains 


GREAT NORTHERN serves you with lim td. NY RTD 


Hotels 

Catering facilities 

Fast economical freight rail services 
Household furniture removals 

Cross Border customs clearance 

Bus services 

Economical road freight services 

Air bookings 

Collection and delivery services, town, village 
and city 


Private hire of buses 

Low rate season tickets 

Reduced rates for parties travelling by rail 
Reservation of seats, main line trains 
Through passenger bookings 


+ + ++ + + > + HH HH HH 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


Information from 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Amiens Street Station ° Dublin * Telephone 42941 











Come to one of the loveliest Hotels 
in Ireland for Xmas 


Christmas Programme and Tariff gladly air-mailed on 
request, and remember, this is the hotel recom- 
mended by so many for comfort; nicely appointed 
bedrooms, lounges, diningroom, ballroom; excellent 
Christmas fare and most entertaining programme 
Hotel centrally heated throughout — Television. 


ROYAL HOTEL BRAY - CO. WICKLOW 
(Only 12 miles from Dublin), ’Phone, Bray 2097. 

















SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 


US 
a 











GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 





MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
fey. :4 20) @ ee) ae on 187 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST 1824 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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The question 
of the month 


What is Ireland famous for, and why ? 
ANXIOUS 





We thought everybody (and this 

includes ANXIOUS) knew about 
shamrocks, Killarney, leprechauns 

and the Crock of Gold at the rainbow’s 

end. What ANXIOUS may not know is that 


Switzers of Grafton Street, famous since 


1823, is the best possible place for Irish 

linens, Waterford cut glass, handwoven tweeds, 
and Carrickmacross lace—equally famous Irish 
products. We also have leprechauns (stuffed) 
and you don’t need a crock of gold. Our guide 
to Dublin (it’s free!) will tell you a lot 


you don’t know. 


Sutter 


GRAFTON STREET + DUBLIN 
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Tourist Topics 








New UNIFORM FOR AER LINGUS HOSTESSES 


In introducing this new-style tweed uniform for its 
hostesses, Aer Lingus—Irish Air Lines—became the first 
airline in Europe to break away from the traditional 
gabardine which hostesses have worn since the thirties. 
Miss Irene Gilbert was retained by Aer Lingus as the 
designer. A group was set up within the company to study 
the question and opinions were sought from the air hostesses 
themselves. To Miss Gilbert’s specifications, an eleven- 
ounce tweed was spun and dyed. Many experiments were 
made to obtain the right colour and texture of the cloth 
which was specially woven by Donegal craftsman, §7-year- 
old Jimmy Brogan, whose signature is on the label 
attached to every uniform jacket. The new special light- 
weight tweed—green, flecked lightly with blue, orange 
and black—has been named ‘Donegal Green’ and is the 
latest Irish colour contribution to the world of fashion. 





Irene Gilbert, one of the Irish designers whose work is 
internationally famous, celebrates her tenth anniversary as a 
couturier, by creating the new uniform of classic simplicity 
and charm. The blouse, also to Miss Gilbert’s design, is of 
lemon yellow Irish linen, made in Dublin. 

Departing from the usual line in hostess headgear, Miss 
Gilbert has produced a new style matching hat, which she 
has called a ‘Kerry’, to go with the uniform. Inspired by the 
tam o’shanter worn by Irish pipers, it is upswept on one side. 





YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $11 £3-17-0 
13x 10 $16 £5-12-0 





There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, 
research charges) 

















Wine 


1825 








Our export department 
is fully equipped to 


advise on the quantity of 


Me rc ha nts wines and spirits you : 
may take home with you on ot 
since your return. 


Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


House 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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Extend your Vacation and yet be home on schedule by availing 
of TWA’s fast, frequent services from Shannon to all parts of 





the world. Your stay in the Land of the Welcomes will be happier TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
if you know that your return home is in TWA’s capable hands. CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








OR CALL YOUR NEAREST TWA 
OFFICE. Phones: DUBLIN 45651 
SHANNON 96 


U.S.A. - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


TWA is the only airline linking Ireland with America which also has 
services within the U.S.A. Fly TWA through to your destination, 


- one ticket, one airline, all the way. 











Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 


Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 
First Class from £82.0.0. 


Summer: Tourist from £68.0.0 
First Class from £94.10.0. 





within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure ... the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°%, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 




















Easily the best way to see 


Ireland 
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See Ireland the most comfortable and enjoyable 
way — by C.I.E., whose travel attractions and amenities are certain 


to make your holiday a memorable delight. 










@ Fast and comfortab 
@ Conducted luxury 
@ Radio Train day trips 
@ River Shannon mo 
Galway Bay— sete 


Aran Islands steamer service 


Six beautifully situated Great Southern 


Hotels owned and managed by C.LE. 











CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN 


Ireland’s Transport Company 





Brochures with details of all the C.I.E. holiday features are available 
from your travel agent or direct from Coras lompair Eireann, 
Public Relations Dept., 59 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin; in 
LONDON —Irish Tourist Bureau, 71 Regent Street; in U.S. and 
CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Toronto; in FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris. 














History & Travel 





Dublin 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 





HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 
Wien. Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 
The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O'Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 


and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Dublin should miss this fascinating and instructive tour. 
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